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for him; besides, he wanted a little self-advertisement by writing
to the papers about his pro-Boer opinions, and it would be
safer to do it in Dublin than in London. So he worked himself
into the same fanatical contempt for England before leaving it,
as he had for Ireland before leaving it twelve years before:
" England seemed to rise up before me in person, a shameful and
vulgar materialism from which I turned with horror,"

He dressed his departure with close attention to theatrical
display. He posed as a disciple going forth into the wilderness
because he had heard " the word". Such a farrago of self-concocted
servility to egregious vanity appears nowhere in literature to
compete with those last pages of Ave, where he describes himself
haunted in Chelsea and his Victoria Street rooms by an unseen
"presence", which repeatedly whispered, "Go back to Ireland!
Go to Ireland!" how he "did not dare to look behind," and how
at length "the presence seemed to fill the room, overpowering
me," and forcing him, the devoted apostle of paganism, upon
his knees to pray. "To whom I prayed I do not know, only that
I was conscious of a presence about me and that I prayed." He
had a farewell party given him by his painter friends, Tonks and
Steer and Walter Sickert, who "pointed out to me that no man
could break up his life as I proposed to break up mine with
impunity." He replied that nothing they could say would change
him, with all the airs of Sidney Carton doing " the far, far better
thing" in The Only Way, or a crusader of the Middle Ages propos-
ing a pilgrimage to Palestine in expiation of his crimes. He felt
that "my manner must have impressed them; they must have
felt that my departure was decreed by some unseen authority."
They must indeed have been impressed; they probably reflected
on the mercy of providence that Moore had not been bitten by the
religious bug in his youth, or he might have got himself locked
up for concaving himself a reincarnation of Christ. They must
have been impressed, too, by his histrionic ability; there can be
no better tribute to the quality of Moore's prose at its best than
to say that the reader of Ave is almost deluded into believing
that the man really had an inspired mission to fulfil, instead of
being merely bent on playing a losing hazard to gratify the yearn-
ings of personal ambition.